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Compensation. 
BY Cc. P. CRANCH,. 


Tears wash away the atoms in the eye 
That smarted for a day. 

Rain-clouds that spoiled the splendors of the sky 
The fields with flowers array. 


No chamber of pain but has some hidden door 
That promises release. 

No solitude so drear but yields its store 
Of thought and inward peace. 


No night so wild but brings the constant sun, 
With love and power untold. 

No time so dark but through its woof there run 
Some blessed threads of gold. 


Anj through the longand storm-tossed centuries burn, 
In,changing calm and strife, 
The Pharos-lights of truth, where’er we turn— 
The unquenched lamps of life. 


O Love Supreme! O Providence Divine ! 
What self-adjusting springs 

Of law and life—what even scales are thine— 
What sure-returning wings 


Of hopes and joys, that flitlike birds away, 
When chilling Autumn blows, 

But come again, long ere the buds of Spring 
Their rosy lips unclose ! 


What wondrous play of mood and accident 
Through shifting days and years ; 
What fresh returns of vigor overspent 
In feverish dreams and fears! 


What wholesome air of conscience and of thought 
When doubts and forms oppress ! 

What vistas opening to the gates we sought 
Beyond the wilderness— 


Beyond the narrow cells where, self-involved, 
Like chrysalids we wait 

The unknown births—the mysteries unsolved 
Of death and change and fate! 


O Light divine ! we need no fuller test 
That all is ordered well; 
We know enough to trust that all is best 
Where Love and Wisdom dwell. 
—ZIndependent. 


<> 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music, 
Schumann's “Paradise and the Peri” in 
Chicago. 
BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 

It is a comfort to be able to record a really 
creditable musical enterprise for this city, for 
such undoubtedly was last night’s performance 
of Schumann’s lovely Cantata ‘‘The Paradise 
and the Peri,” by the Apollo Club and the 
Thomas orchestra. Ido not remember to have 
seen a notice of the performance of this work 
in America before,* and so I beg a propermeed 
of credit will be set down to Chicago either for 
the jirst performance, or for a good performance 
of a work of such high artistic excellence too 
rarely heard. 

The text of this Cantata, as is perhaps gen- 
erally known, is based on Moore’s poem of the 
same name in Lallah Rooke, translated into 
German by Emil Flechsig. Schumann abbre- 
viated it here and there, and himself added the 
text for the chorus of ‘‘The genii of the Nile,” 
“Chorus of Houris,” the solo of the Peri, 
‘‘Banished,” and the closing chorus. And al- 
though the additions do not improve the unity 














of the text, they afford the composer desirable 
contrasts with the general tone of tenderness 
that pervades the work. 

The vocal parts of the ‘‘Paradise and Peri” 
are very difficult, and for the most part un- 
grateful—at least so the critics say. The cho- 
ruses have that luxuriant intertwining of 
voices, the frequent and close-following im- 
itations, which impart te the ensemble the air 
of a tropical richness of undergrowth, while 
they serve at once to greatly increase the diffi- 
culty of performance, and at the same time to 
divert the hearer from the prominent ideas of 
the work. Nevertheless I do not know a set 
of choruses more individualized and striking 
than ‘‘But crimson now her rivers ran,” ‘‘Come 
forth from the waters so bright,” the slumber 
chorus and the chorus of Houris. In these we 
have that fresh originality, that fantastic poet- 
ic fancy that shines out so plainly in the well- 
known chorus ‘‘Gipsy . Life.” Nevertheless it 
must not be concealed that much of the local 
coloring of these choruses is in the. instrumen- 
tation, which, although wanting the peculiar 
transparency of effect so generally reached by 
Beethoven and Mozart, is throughout of the 
most graphic and poetic character. 

Such a work necessarily falls somewhat dead 
on an uncultivated audience. For the great 
public listens to the solo voice. This it has 
ears to hear. The chorus is valuable, to be 
sure, as arelief for the solos, and by way of 
contrast, but we pay our money, dearmanager, 
to hear solos. It was this unspoken attitude of 
mind which is common to large audiences every- 
where, that hindered a large part of the audi- 
ence last night from putting themselves thor- 
oughly en rapport with the music. In Schu- 
mann’s music the orehestra and voices ‘‘make 
a one,” and the soul of that ‘‘one” is the text. 
Every slightest transition of the text from one 
emotional state to another is seized upon by 
the composer and heightened and made signifi- 
cant by the resources of modern instrumenta- 
tion. Such a mode of treatment is all the more 
necessary in such a work as this, for Moore’s 
text is at first sight of a gentle and passionless 
kind; sentimental and elegant, to be sure, but 
wanting strong effects of dramatic contrast. 

To intelligently criticize this work in detail 
would require an amount of time and study not 
at my present disposal, even had I the neces- 
sary experience, and when done, to what good? 
For those who have heard the work have sure- 
ly the bright recollection of an hour of exquis- 
ite musical delight, in which the varied effects 
of instrumentation and the richest resources of 
harmony and melody are used with a sincere 
loyalty to the chosen text, and with a high or- 
der of mastery. While those who have not 
heard it strive to conjure up an idea from the 
feeble and fragmentary suggestion of words, 
and succeed only in attaining to a conception 


* It was given without orchestra several times by the 
“Parker Club”’ in Boston in 1863. 





rude and imperfect, and necessarily misleading. 
Yet it may be permitted me to notice the traa- 
sition from the tender tone of the opening 
numbers to the barbaric coloring of the ‘‘crim- 
son river” chorus, the warlike march of ‘‘Hail 
Mahmoud,” and the return to the celestial ten- 
derness of the first number, yet now with a 
vein of triumph, asthe Peri returns to heaven: 
‘Let this be my gift, rare and bright.” So 
the second part opens with the same character- 
istic coloring of tenderness, the gentleness, the 
peace, the love of heaven. Now the contrast 
is afforded by the chorus of the ‘‘Genii of the 
Nile,” and the darkly brooding shadow of 
death in the solo: ‘‘Now wanders forth the 
Peri sighing,” especially at the lines, 
“ But lo, a silence, dark and drear, 
Lies brooding o’er this region lovely,” ete. 

Then comes the ardent passion of the human 
lovers: ‘‘O let me only breathe the air, love,” 
and finally the exquisite slumber chorus that 
closes this part. The third part does not seem 
to reach the height of the previous flights, al- 
though it embraces some of the most beautiful 
and poetic music of the whole work. 

It opens with the light and charming chorus 
of the Houris, in which these fascinating dam- 
sels are exhibited in their best estate, bright 
and sparkling in melody and felicitous in treat- 
ment. Here also is the clear and ringing in- 
strumentation at the words: ‘‘And now she 
hears bright Eden’s trees,’”’ where I think Schu- 
mann reaches the greatest transparency of or- 
chestral color in the whole work. Yet it must 
be conceded that for some reason (possibly from 
injudicious cuttings of two numbers) the close 
comes unexpectedly, and unprepared, and 
therefore unsatisfactory. 

As to the quality of the performance a few 
words will be in order. The choruses were 
well done. The voices numbered something 
over a hundred, the very pick of the city. And 
in every line they showed the care of their dis- 
cipline. It admits of question whether a great- 
er enthusiasm might not sometimes be attained. 
But there is no question that Mr. Donn is the 
most competent chorus director who has ever 
acted in that capacity in this city. 

In the matter of solos I am sorry I cannot 
report so favorably. The Peri was Miss CLara 
Donrta, pronounced by some the most suitable 
of any one in the country. She failed to com- 
mend the music of her part to the audience last 
night as a singer, who was also an artiste, 
would.* How much of this was owing to her 
light voice, the too massive orchestration, and 
the inherent difficulties of her part, I know 
not. Probably something should be set down 
to all of these accounts. Still she lacksa great 
deal of the finish in articulation and enuncia- 


* To this portion of the writer’s no doubt faithful rec- 
ord of his own impression we must say, that it is entirely 
at variance with what is known here of Miss Doria as a 
singer and an artist. In the matter of “articulation and 
enunciation’”’ she is regarded as a model,—Ep, 
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tion, and the intensity of performance which 
alone are able to reconcile an audience to long- 
continued recitative, or melody not falling into 
conventional lyric forms. That the fault was 
not wholly with the audience was evident 
enough from the hearty applause that rewarded 
Miss Eta Wurtr’s short solo : ‘Just then be- 
neath some orange trees,“*a piece of work so 
well conceived and so well delivered as richly 
to merit the compliment it received. 

The quartets were sustained by Mrs, Fox, 
Mrs. Jounson, Mr, Pue.rs and Mr. Joun Hus- 
BARD, and went nicely. 

Undoubtedly the instrumentation is too vol- 
uminous. This has the effect to minify the 
voices, making them sound like manikins. 
Something of this might have been mitigated, 
I fancy, by proper care in the playing. It was 
a question whether Mr. Dohn’s beat, which 
traverses a greater distance in pianissimo passa- 
ges than Thomas’s does in mezzo fortes, may not 
have misled the orchestra into furnishing more 
volume than was desirable. But although the 
quantity was a trifle too much, the guality was 
of the very best. Such rich, bright, pure, true 
tone, it is surely a pleasure to hear, 

In comparing this work of Schumann's with 
elaborate works by Mozart, Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn, many things might be truly said to 
Schumann’s credit. Asa merely musical work, 
working out themes from a musical standpoint, 
it falls far below the operas of Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, and the cantatas of Mendelssohn. Butin 
a minute, local, poetic coloring, Schumann far 
surpasses them. Could the same richness of 
fancy and thoughtfulness have been combined 
with Mendelssohn’s wonderful tact in seizing 
always the available, the practicable, then 
might we have had an art work of the most 
luminous excellence. The Paradise and Peri is 
apiece of ‘‘programme music” of the most 
legitimate kind. Based on a text which never 
affords the composer an inspiration, never car- 
ries him away and out of himself, a text want- 
ing any element of heart interest beyond the 
merest passive sentimentality, this work yet 
aff rds a musical feast of a high character, As 
music it lacks the freedom of the symphony; 
as vocal music it lacks the overpowering im- 
pulse of passion such as aggrandizes every great 
moment in choral works, and, worse than this, 
it displays a well-nigh fatal disregard of the 
suitable and effective in writing for the voice. 
Yet the pure and elevated sentiment of the 
work, and its plastic control of the pictorial in 
tones, combine to render it an art-work of 
unique value, to some extent, it is true, unin- 
telligible to the general public, yet to the cul- 
tivated and musically thoughtful a genuine de- 
light, a real work of genius. 

Chicago, Feb, 19, 1874. 





Translated for Dwight's Journal of Music, 
The Liszt Concert in Vienna, Jan, 11, 1874. 


From the German of Dr. EpvARD HANSLICK, in the 
Neue Freie Presse. 

Scarcely had it become known that Franz 
Liszt would play in Vienna for the benefit of 
the Franz-Joseph Fund, when a feverish expec- 
tation seized upon our whole musical. public. 
Nearly thirty years have passed since Liszt last 
gave a concert in Vienna ; a period in which 





he had achieved the most surprising transfor- 
mations as an artist and aman. With the year 
1848 Liszt, unexpectedly, irrevocably, closed 
his virtuoso career so unexampled in its tri- 
umphs. He once explained to us this univer- 
sally lamented abdication with the short, but 
significant words: ‘‘Virtuosity is for youth.” 
He only played in the most intimate circle of 
his friends, and even then he much preferred to 
play four hands. Only very lately has the 
master, in the interest of some benevolent en- 
terprises, been induced to give some public per- 
formances in Pesth; but hecould not be moved 
to take part in the great and memorable Beet- 
hoven Jubilee, nor in the festival concert at the 
completion of the Schubert monument, closely 
interwoven with his own artistic activity and 
dear to his heart as these two masters were. 
Indefatigable as the composer of great works, 
as a virtuoso he remained inexorable ; and 
there was no such thing as shaking his proud 
resolution to take leave of the public volunta- 
rily at full meridian splendor, and rather leave 
behind him the most ardent longing, than the 
slightest shadow of satiety. So that now in 
Vienna all were startled at the announcement 
that Liszt would perform in public. The 
who'e younger generation congratulated it- 
self on the unhoped for opportunity of 
hearing the wonderful man, of whom it had 
been told so much from early childhood. The 
elders, who had helped to celebrate Liszt’s tri- 
umphs, were not less eager to revive their most 
brilliant concert recollections and compare 
them with the new impression. 

It was in the year 1846 that Liszt for the last 
time enchanted the Viennese in a series of con- 
certs. The old Musikverein below the Tuchlau- 
ben was the modest place of these triumphs; it 
was as different from our present great concert 
hall, as the narrow, wall-oppressed Vienna of 
that day from the Vienna of to-day. The gal- 
lery, with its cheerless, hen-roost-like elevation, 
strangely passed for the most elegant place; 
there the noblest ladi:s unfolded all the splen- 
dor of their tc let, Besides that, the ‘‘Circle,” 
at that time only used upon emergency, came 
in play in Liszt’s concerts. As he played with- 
out an orchestra, they hit upon the clever idea 
of throwing open the whole podium, formerly 
devoted to the orchestra, to the throng of 
Liszt’s admirers, sv numerous that the parterre 
and gallery never sufficed to hold them all. 
Then too a blooming wreath of beautiful ladies 
formed itself around the pianoforte of ‘the in- 
comparable,” who as a tasteful connoisseur al- 
ways loved and appreciated that sort of envi- 
ronment. 

Liszt played all alone, without the hitherto 
indispensable intervening numbers, sung, fid- 
dled and declaimed. There his immense re- 
pertoire resounded in the most motley alterna- 
tion of Beethoven Sonatas and Liszt bravura 
galops, of operatic fantasias and Schubert song 
transcriptions. Liszt bore himself as the dis- 
tingué amiable lord of the house, chatted with 
the ladies, greeted friends, enchanted all. To 
be sure his playing was very unequal, good and 
bad by turns ; but it was always Liszt-ian, and 
that was enough. That he was dependent on 
his moods only raised him so much the higher 
in the opinion of the public, which had grown 
weary of the uniformly clean art of the earlier 





virtuosos with its chess-board-like precision. 
I remember how Liszt, being incessantly recall- 
ed after a bravura piece on Spanish national 
melodies, seated himself once more at the piano 
and, being in excellent humor for it, took up 
the principal theme anew, and worked it up in 
a short, free improvisation full of the most as- 
tounding difficulties. This was in one of the 


night-concerts introduced by Liszt, which be- 


gan at about half-past nine,—a hateful innova- 
tion, created by necessity, and continued a long 
time through fashion. The fact was, the thea- 
tres in Vienna, as well as in the provincial 
towns, until the year 1848, enjoyed the privi- 
lege, that no other public art performance could 
take place in the evening. Only Liszt’s at- 
tractive power was strong and infallible enough 
to fill the music hall in all parts even after the 
theatre. 

In Liszt’s hotel ‘‘Zur Stadt London” young 
musical Vienna bivouacked the whole day 
long. He sat himself in black satin blouse at 
the piano, correcting proof sheets or writing 
down, note paper on his knee, some composi- 
tion, in his sloping, long-stemmed, not alto- 
gether legible manuscript, chatting and smok- 
ipgat the same time. If by good luck he 
chanced just then to play some novelty at sight, 
then one had new occasion for astonishment at 
this enormous musical orginization. Ferdi- 
nand Hiller tells, in his interesting book about 
Mendelssohn, which has just appeared, how the 
latter one day rushed into his room exclaiming: 
“I have experienced a miracle, a real miracle!” 
and then proceeded to relate: ‘I was with 
Liszt at Erard’s, and I laid before him the man- 
uscript of my Concerto, and he played it—it is 
scarcely legible—with the greatest perfection 
at first sight; it could not be more finely play- 
ed than he has played it,—it was wonderful!” 
Whereupon Hiller makes the shrewd remark, 
that Liszt plays most new things best the first 
time, because then they give him enough to 
do. But the second time he has to add some- 
thing to make it serve his interest. 

Liszt at that time was idolized in Vienna as 
a man, and not only as an artist; not only was 
his playing something new ; his generosity for 
benevolent objects was quite as much so. Even 
now, on the 11th of January, 1874, itis such an 
act of devotion, (in aid of the Kaiser-Franz- 
Joseph Fund,) which furnishes the occasion 
for the reappearance of the famous master after 
long retirement. The Committee of this in- 
stitution too gave outward expression to the 
festal character of this event. The hall along 
the orchestra space was decorated with flowers 
and wreaths (we could only have wished the 
tasteless gigantic ‘‘F. L.” on the organ front 
away), the piano bristled with floral ornament, 
an elegant public filled the hall into the far- 
thest corner. Greeted with jubilant applause, 
Liszt comes forward, in his long, high-buttoned 
Abbé robe, seats himself at the piano and gives 
the sign to the orchestra to begin the ‘*Wan- 
derer” fantasia (op. 15) by Schubert. His 
playing is as finished as it ever was, and at the 
same time of a more quiet spirit and a milder 
feeling ; not so dazzling, so entrainant, but 
having more unity, I might say more solid, 
than that of the young Liszt was. He came 
out more brilliantly in his second rumber, the 
‘Hungarian Rhapsody for piano and orches- 
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tra.” This original composition, which begins 
in the genuine gypsey tone in free melancholy 
vagabond style as it were, then suddenly starts 
off in chivalric mood, with clink of spurs, re- 
volving in a circle more and more swift and 
fiery—scemed to re-awaken all Liszt’s youthful 
spirits. The Allegro strikes through many 
effects which belong to Liszt alone, such asthe 
hammering of both hands on one key and the 
peculiar imitation of the cymbals, In an in- 
imitable manner Liszt has caught the chirping, 
beating, hammering and die-away whistle of 
this chief and favorite instrument of the Hun- 
garian gypsies. Hs delivery was free, poetic, 
full of genial nvances, and at the same time of 
noble and artistic repose. And his technique, 
his virtuosity ? Let me beware how I speak of 
that. Suffice it, that Liszt has lost nothing of 
all that; on the contrary he has clarified it, 
tranquillized it in the highest degree. What 
a remarkable man! After a rich and stirring 
life without example, full of excitement, pas- 
sion and enjoyment, comes the two-and-sixty 
year old man again, not enervated, his powers 
not dissipated, not blasé, and plays the most 
difficult with the ease, the strength, the fiesh- 
ness of a youth. ‘ 

With breathless attention one not only lis- 
tens to his playing, but also watches the physi- 
ognomical workings which it calls forth in his 
inspired and mobile features. In the expres- 
sion of powerful earnestness his head thrown 
back has always something of the Jupiter; 
now flash the fiery eyes beneath the energetic 
jutting brows, and now a gentle smile lifts the 
characteristically up-curved corners of the 
mouth a few lines higher. Head, eye, hand 
too, very often, during the playing keep up an 
uninterrupted conversation with the orchestra 
and with the listeners. The way in which 
Liszt plays now from notes and now by heart, 
puts on occasionally his lorgnette and takes it 
down again, here listening inclines his head, 
there boldly throws it back—all interests his 
audience unspeakably, especially the female 
portion of it. It was always one of Liszt’s pe- 
culiarities in his great art to use all sorts of 
little arts also for effect ; we know: ‘‘The 
Heavenly ‘ones often employ strange means.” 
In a stormy run of octaves Liszt flies to theend 
with his Rhapsody; the many-hundred-headed 
public clap, shout, rise from their seats, are 
never weary of calling the master out, who on 
his part announces, with the calm, friendly, 
thankful air of an habitual conqueror, that he 
too is not weary. For the Liszt of to-day it is 
a great achievement; and yet he is as undis- 
turbed as though it were nothing at alland he 
the Liszt of 1840. In truth a favorite of the 
Gods ! 

The whole concert was worthily arranged 
and with great tact: no solo numbers alongside 
of Liszt, only things for orchestra and chorus, 
The first conductors of Vienna took turns at 
the desk ; indeed Herbeck directed the two 
Liszt numbers. The Stxgverein sang .two of 
their finest choruses by Bach and Mendelssohn 
under the leadership of Brahms ; the Wiener 
Mannergesang- Verein two favorite selections 
from Schumann and Schubert directed by 
Weinwurm and Kremser. Dessoff directed the 
Court Opera orchestra in their excellent per- 
formance of Weber's ‘‘Abou Hassan’’ Overture, 





and the festal march from Goldmark’s Opera 
‘The Queen of Sheba.” In the absorbing in- 
terest which Liszt’s playing and personality 
excited on that day, the great success of the 
Goldmark novelty is doubly significant, The 
piece, whose strongly Oriental style can only 
find its full justification in the opera itself, is 
genially conceived, dramatically planned, and 
instrumented with uncommon splendor, The 
tumultuous applause which followed this ope- 
ratic fragment—the composer was repeatedly 
called out—is the best reclame the ‘‘Queen of 
Sheba” can desire for herself in view of the ap- 
proaching performance in Berlin. 





Unfledged Prima Donnas, 


EXPERIENCE OF AN AMERICAN GIRL IN SEARCH OF A 
Musica Epucation.—Exprensive AND Discour- 
AGING, 


The American Register gives some extracts from a 
letter to the editor from an American girl in Milan, 
who is training for a primadonna. She says: 


“That 1 have been thoroughly disappointed in 
everything I must candidly acknowledge. In the 
first place, by the advice of friends, I gave up a po- 
sition at home in one of our churches at $900 per 
annum, because I was told by them that if I went to 
Italy and studied six months or thereabouts I should 
be a second Alboni or another Lucca, that at the 
end of that time I would be able to get engagements 
anywhere, and that during my stay in Milan | would 
be able to live fora mere nothing. In fact, 1 was 
influenced and led to believe that everything was to 
be couleur de rose. Now for the realization of my 
friends’ prophecies. I have been in Milan six 
months, I have devoted all my time to study ; have 
applied myself in every way to further the object 
for which I came; am told by my teacher that I 
have made progress; and yet I am a long way from 
being able to make my debut. The truth is, that 
this idea of coming over here and expecting to ac- 
complish in the short space of six months what it 
has taken Patti, Nilsson, Lucca and many others 
years to accomplish, is perfectly absurd, Never- 
theless, there are tens, yea, hundreds of American 
girls coming over with that idea. The notion that 
people can live in Milan on next to nothing is an- 
other fallacy. In fact, wherever Americans congre- 
gate in Europe, prices are invariably high, and m 
country people have themselves to blame for this 
state of things, for it is owing to their foolish prodi- 
gality. I pay for my room forty francs, and for my 

oard 160 francs per month; fire extra, lights ex- 
tra, wine extra and washing extra, In my case the 
extras pinch, The price of singing lessons varies, 
and depends entirely upon the an Ba you may em- 
ploy. The best maesirz have eight, ten and twelve 
francs the lesson. Then one must have a teacher 


for the lingua, and a teacher for lessons in scena, and 


unless one is a good performer it is necessary to em- 
ploy an accompanist, with whom to run through 
operas, All this costs heavily, but you cannot ac- 
complish a theatrical education without it. After 
board and instruction, there is still another impor- 
tant item to look after—dress. Unfortunately for 
an yw with slim purses, they have to lay a sum by, 

e it ever so little, for clothing. One must dress, 
you know. 

“We will suppose now, by way of illustration, 
that an American lady has successfully accomplish- 
ed all that her teacher deemed necessary before she 
appears in public, and that she is to make her debut. 
Her maestro di canto has obtained for her an engage- 
ment in V——, S , or D ,as the case may 
be. She is informed that it is a small village, with 
a modest theatre, but not to mind that, for it is bet- 
ter toScommence in small places, and thus work 
one’s way up till able to sing at the San Carlo in 
Naples or at La Scala in Milan. The theatrical 
agent then goes on to inform our young American 
aspirant that for the first engagement the managers 
never pay. Ofcourse, she thinks this unjust, but 
makes no complaint. She completes her prepara- 
tions, spending a considerable amount of money in 
so doing, undertakes an expensive journey to V—, 
S , or D——, and finds the small village even 
smaller and more insignificant than she was led to 
expect, and the theatre merely a rough building 
fitted up for the occasion. Punt yourself in her 
place and imagine what her feeiings are at the out- 

















set of her operatic career. 
cans in particular, have a great deal to contend 
against in Italy, The Italian singers look upon 
American singers with very jealous eyes, and they 
do all in their power to render their appearance be- 
fore an Italian audience a fiasco. That this is not 
only ungenerous but unjust, all Americans must 
feel. For do we not pay Italian and other foreign 
singers enormous salaries? Do we not receive 
them graciously? And do we not laud them to the 
skies in our journals? The money alone that 
Americans expend in Italy on their living and mu- 
sical instructions, and that goes to enrich the teach- 
ers and tradespeople, ought to ensure them fair 
treatment from Italian singers, when they make 
their appearance in public. The audience, which is 
not supposed to share the petty feelings of jealousy 
which actuate the singers, should treat impartially, 
if not kindly, the young American singers that 
make their debut before them. Instead of this, they 
exhibit the utmost coldness and indifference in their 
regard, even when their merit is undeniable.” 


0 i 
Mr. Stevens's Lecture on Mozart. 
{From the Lowell Daily Courier.] 


A stranger, and Ameri- 


The Unitarian vestry was well filled with an ap- 
preciative audience last evening to listen to Mr. 
Solon W. Steven’s illustrated lecture on Mozart. 
The interest awakened by the same gentleman’s pre- 
vious lectures upon Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
caused careful attention to the present one, and it is 
not too much to say that the last of the three is 
even better than its predecessors. Mr. Stevens in- 
terspersed his lecture with selections from the sona- 
tas of Mozart upon the piano, and their light, airy, 
and pleasing character was exceedingly entertaining 
as an accompaniment to the sketch of the great au- 
thor’s life, and the analysis of his works. The lec- 
ture and recital oecupied a little more than an hour 
anda half, We cannot of course attempt to give 
more than an abstract of the production. Besides 
the graceful and finished rhetoric of the lecturer, 
and his expert rendering of the music, it seems to 
us that the keen and thoughtful criticism of the 
works of Mozart, their relations to contemporaneous 
and future art, and the careful analysis of the power 
of the artist, are among the most valuable features 
of Mr. Stevens’s lectures. He has studied the great 
masters with an intelligent and loving ardor, and 
those who have not at command either the time or 
material for investigations for themselves, find in 
these lectures that which it is both a pleasure and 
profit to know. 

Beginning with Herbert Spencer's estimation of 
Music as the highest of the fine arts, Mr. Stevens 
went on to quote other eminent authority for the 
same view, which he, of course, endorsed. He then 
proceeded to give a sketch of Johann Chrysostom 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart’s life, from his birth at 
Salzburg, Jan. 27, 1756, to his death at Vienna, 
Dec. 5, 1791. His wonderful precocity was exhibi- 
ted in his love for the piano at the early age of 
three years, when he attended the lessons given by 
his father to his sister, a girl of seven, and weuld 
strike thirds and other intervals with his infantile 
fingers, It is not rare to find, said the lecturer, 
young children who show a gift for music, and who 
will pick out simple melodies, but we seldom find 
them searching for chords and harmonies. A year 
later Mozart had not only remembered many long 
strains of concerted music, but had actually com- 
posed little pieces with melody, rhythm, symmetry, 
and harmoniously fitted to a bass. Music soon be- | 
came his absorbing passion, and his father, who was 
himself a musician of note, determined to exhibit 
hin at several European courts. At four years of 
age the “wonder-child” composed little minuets and 
concertos, and his ear detected the slightest falsity 
of tone. A pretty picture of Mozart’s home and 
family was drawn, when young Mozart was only 
thirteen, but had already become famous in Europe. 
It was shown that his genius was developed not in 
favorable circumstances, but under vicissitudes and 
against great odds of poverty and bitter trial. The 
course o! his father in subjecting his son at so ten- 
der an age to the ordeal of a public tour, and thus 
wasting energies which ought to have been hus- 
banded to enable him to mature into a more com- 
plete and rounded manhood, was censured. 

Mr. Stevens gave an interesting account of Alle- 
gri’s famous Miserere, which Mozart heard at the 
age of 13, and by which he was so powerfully im- 
pressed that on reaching home he called for pen, 
ink and paper, and wrote the whole down from mem- 
ory, note by note, with the most perfect detail. The 
genius ofthe child being fully foreshadowed, his 
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father determined to give him a thorough education 
both in opera and church music, In both he made 
wonderful progress, The youth was a devout Cath- 
olic, and took to church music with ardor, and to 
this study we owe the Masses which have been so 
much loved, not only by Catholics, but by all relig- 
ious denominations, hey were composed between 
the fifteenth and twenty-second years of the author's 
age, and though not the work of a finished artist, 
the fact that they retain their freshness and beauty 
unimpaired, though more than a century old, is a 

roof of their intrinsic excellence. The lecturer 

ere alluded to the allegation that the famous 12th 
Mass is not Mozart’s production. The statement is 
based upon the fact that the style is foreign to that 
of the church music of Mozart’s time; upon the use 
of the phrase “Adagio quasi andante,” “quasi” be- 
ing a word never used by Mozart; and finally upon 
the heterogeneous manner in which the keys of the 
different movements follow each other, viz: G 
major, C major, F major, C minor and three C ma- 
jor. It was not the custom then to mingle different 
keys in such a manner, Thése are the reasons 
given by Seyfried, the great Mozart critic for the 
thirty years succeeding the author’s death, 


At the age of 22 Mozart, at his father’s solicitation, 
left Germany to settle in Paris, It was at the time 
of the bitter dissensions between the Gluckists and 
the Piccinists, and enemies were not wanting to 
prevent in any possible way the efforts of Mozart 
to obtain position, This opposition, together with 
his mother’s death, determined him to return to 
Germany, which he did. In 1779 he is recorded as 
filling the position of court cathedral organist at 
Salzburg, and having permission to write an opera 
for the ensuing carnival for the elector of Bavaria, 
he produced “idomeneo,” which has been said to be 
the basis of all dramatic music of modern times. 
The triumph in this first great work gave him 
bright anticipations for the future. He removed to 
Vienna, the then musical capital of Europe, to sue- 
ceed in which meant success everywhere. He was 
still, however, in the service of the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, by whom he hed been so long ill-treated, 
and dependence upon whom 80 sorely chafed him, 
receiving about 200 per annum for his services, 
The connection was soon broken, and freed from the 
fetters that had galled him, his genius essayed its 
boldest flights, He was poor and anxious, living in 
straitened circumstances, but ambi:ious, energetic 
and active. He lived at the dawn of a new day in 
Germany Klopstock, Haller, Gellert, Winkelman, 
Kant, Wieland, and Schiller were giving shape to 
thought, and Goethe was already the leading poet 
of the land. The contest between the Gluckists 
and Piccinists was at its height. The French and 
Italian schools of music were in bitter controversy. 
The great departments of this highest of arts were 
full of masters who owned no superiors, What 
was Mozart's mission? Where was he to find a 
place? “It was to reconcile these opposing forces 
under one banner; to unite the past with the pres- 
ent, and thus lay the foundation for a music of the 
future ; to enlarge the possibilities of his art, that 
it might produce new but legitimate effects; to 
eliminate from particular schools conventional forms 
and temporary influences, and insert instead the 
pure expression of feelings to which music as an art 
ought to correspond ; to blend the difference of the 
past into one common whole, making music the 
universal exponent of the poesy of the soul out of 
which it sprang and to which, when in the exercise 
of its proper function it must forever appeal, by 
creating models in every possible style, for every 


‘use, public and private, religious and prefane, 


wherever the art can be specially applied—thus 
satisiying in some degree the longings, the aspira- 
tions and the sorrows which are common to the race 
of men, which indeed belong to humanity itself.” 

The lecture concluded by referring particularly to 
some of his great works, comparing him with some 
authors in similar departments, a comparison for 
which we have unfortunately no space to-day. 

The “music of the future” was alluded to in this 
connection. The lecturer maintained it was simply 
ridiculous to sneer at the leaders of the “new 
school,” for they are among the exponents of the 
tendencies of thought at the present time, and are 
great benefactors to the cause of art: at the same 
time if the “‘music of the future” should fail to be- 
come permanently popular, the absence of this Mo- 
zartean feature, the —— flow of continuous, 
charming melody, will in the speaker's opinion, be 
the prime cause of its failure. After a short analy- 
sis of the operas of “Don Giovanni” and the “Magic 
Flute,” the lecture closed with an interesting allu- 
sion to the story of the Requiem and an expression 





of the emotions experienced by the lecturer while 
visiting a few months ago in Europe some of the 
scenes once familiar to the great composer. 


+ => 


Style im Singing. 
[From “Conversations on the Voice, and Kindred Top- 
ics,” by W. H. DANIELL, in the Worcester Palladium.]} 


Mr. D. desire to say a few words regarding a 
subject not really understood. It is becoming quite 
the fashion for people to advertise to teach “style,” 
and very many are misled by the use of the word. 
Such a person does not ordinarily wish to meddle 
with the formation of tone, but ‘‘takes the voice as 
it stands,” and with a few general directions as to 
throwing the voice “forward,” or “back,” which 
terms, of themselves, convey no tangible idea to the 
pupil, proceeds to show her how to sing certain 
songs and difficult vocal exercises with “stvle !” And 
what does he mean by “style?” Ask him, and see 
if he can give any good, definite answer. He has 
not been accustomed to defining his position, so will 
probably be at a loss. If his pupil asks him, he 
will probably say, as I have known some to do, 
“you should not ask so many questions; you should 
do just what I tell you to do, and assume that I 
know what I am about; but I cannot stop to answer 
all these questions; do you suppose that I question- 
ed my masters in Europe in that manner? No in- 
deed ! I did what they told me to do, and I want 
you to do the same. I cannot give you the expla- 
nation of all these things! If you will do as I tell 

ou, | will give you style, but I cannot define it.” 
Might she not fairly say to him, “It would have 
been much more to your credit if you had gained a 
definite knowledge of your art before attempting to 
teach it?” But let me see if I cannot do better than 
that. I should define style in music, as I should 
define it in any other direction. It is that which 
imparts elegance and grace. Now comes the ques- 
tion, “What are elegance and grace in singing ?” 
Let us go to common life and ask the question as re- 
lates to dress, and any person of refinement (and we 
do not care to ask opinions of another,) will say, 
“They consist of simplicity and neatness, with un- 
obtrusive richness, all being governed by good 
taste.” Anything showy is thereby condemned, 
Now to apply this to staging. I have already made 
mention of Francesco Antonio Pistoeehi, who fonnd- 
ed the famous seheol of Bolegna. I told you that 
the men of his ewn time called him “The Father of 
good taste,” and that it was said of him that “he re- 
fined the manner ef singing in Italy, which was at 
that time very erude.” 1 think that we have rea- 
son, then, to assume him to have been an authority 
in the matter of “style,” unless “style” is like “fash- 
ion,” constantly changing. Now what was taught 
by Pistocchi and his successor, Bernacchi, who was 
thoroughly embued with his ideas? If History be 
not false, a correet style required these things: 

First, a perfectly accurate attack ! 

Second, a perfectly smooth delivery ! 

Third, a perfeet ‘portamento di voce !” 

Fourth, perfect articulation ! 

These were the leading points of “style” according 
to the famous old school of Bologna, and by these 
should every singer be tested, 

Pupil, But it may be with fairness urged, that 
law of one hundred and fifty years ago need not of 
necessity be law for us to-day, may it not? 

Mr. D. It may indeed; but there is a quality in 
man, termed “common-sense,” which will ordinarily 
regulate such matters. The Ten Commandments 
have existed for several thousand years, but are as 
binding to-day as when they were promulgated. 
Laws have been made ir times past, which common 
sense could not endure, and they were annulled. Of 
such a character were the Blae Laws of Connecticut. 
But common-sense accepts these laws of the school 
of Bologna, and really great artists will always 
abide by them; not only that, but the really great 
artists always have abided by them. I am perfect- 
ly aware that in saying this, I am throwing down a 
multitude of idols, but as idols are usually false 
gods, itis better that they should be overthrown by 
some bold iconoclast ; as one critic has applied that 
name to me, let me prove my right to the title. I 
stand on law in what I say, and claim that the true 
artist should be tested by the above. But what has 
been the teaching of those who have termed them- 
selves “Teachers of Italian style?” Understand 
me, there are those who know what is good, and 
teach it; it is not of those that I speak, of course, 
and they will rejoice with me to see these bogus 
teachers swept out of musical existence, 

The first requisite of the Bologna school, (the 
representatives of which were Sontag, Schrider- 








Devrient, Mara, Staudigl, Tichatschek, Mieksch, 
and others of the Germans, and Gabrielli, Grisi- 
Mingotti, Bosio and a host more of the Italians}, 
was “a perfectly accurate attack!” What is the 
teaching of these professors in that regard? I said, 
a few weeks ago, ‘Cite me one singer who invaria- 
bly attacks tone correctly, and I will cite you fifty 
—yes, one hundred, who makea preliminary sound, 
and I will not go outside the ranks of those who 
stand before the public as artists?” That state- 
ment, made deliberately, I now repeat! And who 
are to blame? Why, the teachers of false style! 

The second requirement of the school of Bologna, 
was “a perfectly smooth delivery !” Instead of that, 
you now find the tremolo constantly affected! For 
that the teachers are not always to blame, for it is 
related of one young man that he went from this 
country to study with Garcia in London, Garcia, 
perceiving his fondness for the tremolo warned him 
against its use, charging him never to employ it un- 
der any cireumstances, but the young man liked it 
80 well, that he continued its use after leaving him, 
and now teaches it to his pupils, I presume. Would 
Garcia be willing to receive the credit for this 
wrong-doing ? 

The third requisition was “a perfect portamento 
di voce!” This, you will remember, consists of car- 
rying the voice from one note to another, at what- 
ever distance of interval, without towching any in- 
termediate notes. Now the prineipal part of this 
false style which is tanght, consists of dragging tho 
voice in a most offensive way ! and the teachers dis- 
play their ignorance and presumption by applying 
to it the name “portamento !” 

The fourth requirement was “perfect articula- 
tion !” How often do you hear it? When a singer 
appears before the public with reasonably good 
enunciation of words, the rendering excites wonder 
and admiration, as if it were something unlooked- 
for, whereas it should be a regular oecurrence. Oth- 
er points, sueh as the “turn,” the “trill,” and so on, 
we need not touch upon, though they are rarely 
ever given with accuracy. How then shall we sum 
up this false teaching? Having the law before us, 
we can only term this false thing, wrongly denomi- 
nated “style,” a means for eovering up bad sing- 
ing! The people who use these faults cannot as a 
rule sing correctly if they would! They have been 
trained in a superficial manner, and have not learn- 
ed the first principles of the art they affect! It was 
said of a teacher, not long since, by an admirer of 
this superficiality, ‘‘no doubt he can teach his pupils 
to sing correctly, but he can never teach them 
style!” What higher compliment could that teach- 
er receive ? 

Now there is another thing which comes efter all 
this matter of correct style, which may be termed 
“expression!” The two are distinct. ‘‘Expression” 
is the sonl of singing as in talking, and is governed 
by the same laws. You must make your listeners 
feel that you have something to say, before you can 
awaken their attention to any great extent, and in 
the rendering of any song, you must make yourself 
one with it. Sing tender or devout sentiments in a 
listless or cold manner, and you awaken no enthusi- 
asm, but enter into the spirit of your recital, and as 
you lose yourself, the hearers become aroused. But 
we will leave this matter for further talk, when we 
have more time. Meantime, do not mistake “style” 
for “expression,” and do not imagine ‘‘Veneer” su- 
perior to “Solidity.” 





@re  ——-— 
One of Parepa’s Last Letters. 


10 Warwick Crescent, Lonpon, t 
November 26, 1878. 


Dear Mr. Etra:—Many thanks for your kind 
note; but we cannot alter our rae now, and every 
thing is working well for a creditable production of 
“Lohengrin.” Our pride aud amour propre are in 
it, and my husband is such a good hard-worker that 
I am sare he will suceeed in this, as he has done in 
other very difficult tasks, You must remember we 
were the first to produce in America, ona traveling 
tour, never being more than two weeks in one 
place, and having the distances to travel which 
American towns are from one to the other, and, as 
I tell you, we produced “Marriage of Figaro,” “Ob- 
eron,” “Deux Journées,” and played “Don Giovan- 
ni” and “Der Freischiitz” for the first time in Eng- 
lish, These are not light works to produce, as you 
know, so I really am not anxious, We will do our 
best—we cannot do more; and all the profession 
will respond, I am sure, in being interested in our 
efforts ; and we will give other operas which will 
appeal to the British public. We have risked alone 
our own hard-earned money to establish Eng- 
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lish operatin a proper way in England, so if we 
like to risk our reputation in bringing out “Lohen- 
grin,” we must have some good basis to stand on or 
we would not do it. I will inclose your friendly 
letter to Carl, but he being a Prussian, 1 do not 
think he will have less pluck than I, who, being a 
true Briton, would never give in. With very best 
compliments, and hoping you will send me a pro- 
gramme of when and where you give the ‘Lohen- 
grin” recital, I remain, tout 4 vous. 
Evrnrosyye Parrra-Rosa. 








Musical Correspondence. 


Cuicago, Feb. 19.—Since my previous letter we 
have had a season of opera under Strakosch’s man- 
agement, The season was pecuniarily successful, 
and on the whole deservedly so. Of course the 
chief feature was Verdi’s new opera “Aida,” which 
was given twice to overflowing houses. You have 
already had so many opinions that one from the 
present writer, a sort of least of the Apostles, and 
an opinion too “born out of due time,” is hardly 
necessary. It remains for me simply to record my 
acquiescence in the general verdict that it bears ev- 
ident traces of Wagner’s influence, although here 
and there we still have a melody of the energetic, 
organ-grinding Verdi pattern. The general run of 
the performance was very satisfactory, although the 
stage of Mc’ Vickers’ seemed hardly high enough 
for the two-story scene in the last act, 

Rather a funny experience happened to two very 
nice and knowing young gentlemen of my acquain- 
tance who went Tuesday night to hear “Aida.” Un- 
known to them a change was made, owing to Cam- 
panini’s hoarseness, and “Martha” played instead. 
So in the “Aida” they followed “Martha” through 
the first act and half way through the second. But 
there the discrepancy between what the book called 
for and what their eyes saw on the stage became too 
apparent. So just before the last act they passed 
the book over to me acknowledging they had “lost 
the place.” It did not take a long explanation to 
convince them that uncharitable people might re- 
gard them as somewhat “sold.” Somehow I 
couldn't help smiling at the anxiety of mind they 
must have been thrown into by such uncommonly 
“thin” Egyptian scenery as “Martha” affords. 

This week we have had quite a festival given by 
the Apollo club and the Thomas orchestra. This 
affair embraced three concerts and one matinée. 

Monday evening, Feb. 16, the Club (reinforced by 
about sixty female voices and the Germania Manner- 
chor) sang Liszt's adaptation of Schubert’s “Omnip- 
otence,” Schumann’s “Gipsy Life,” and the chorus 
from Beethoven’se“Ruins of Athens.” The chorus- 
es were good, but hardly loud enough for the or- 
chestra. This programme also afforded the An- 
dante and March from Raff's ‘““Leonore” Symphony, 
a work full of beautiful effects, yet by no means of 
the highest order of genius. The most enjoyable 
number of this programme was the “Gipsy Life.” 
Mr. Whitney achieved a genuine success in “Non 
pid andrai,” and the concert as a whole was a great 
snecess. The second concert gave us Gade’s ““Nach- 
klaenge von Ossian,” (which, however, was stopped 
and left unfinished when about half through by 
Thomas, who was in a pet at the noise made by 
late-comers getting their seats); Liszt’s second 
Hungarian Rhapsody (in an orchestral setting) ; the 
Tannhéuser Overture ; and, best of all, the Theme 
and Variations, Scherzo, and Finale from Beetho- 
ven’s Septet (played full instead of solo), Mr. 
Whitney sang Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers,” and 
in response to the encores gave us Handel’s charm- 
ing “O ruddier than the cherry.” This eveniag 
was also the debut of Miss Clara Doria, who was 
brought on here to take the part of the “Peri” in 








Schumann’s Cantata, as elsewhere recorded. She 
achieved a fair success, somewhat marred by her 
vicious method of getting her breath. Her two 
songs by Taubert, “The boy after birds” and “The 
Sparrow and the Thrasher,” sung to pianoforte ac- 
companiment, were better. 

tinctness of enunciation. 

The third evening gave us only three things: 


Catal, THEE si cciccens sccdtccvccce Beethoven. 
Shall I on Mamre’s Fertile Plains” 

Mr. Whitney. 
Schumann’s Cantata: “The Paradise and the Peri.” 


The Symphony has not been played here entire 
for five years, and was of course extremely enjoya- 
ble. It was played with great finish of shading and 
phrasing, and with "that technical mastery of diffi- 
culties for which this orchestra is so noted. Still 
tomy mind there isa certain depth of feeling in 
this Symphony which was not apparent in this per- 
formance. Either the highly seasoned works of 
Wagner, Raff and Liszt have somewhat blunted the 
players’ enthusiasm for these older masterworks, 
or else the hearers have been accustomed to find in 
them suggestions the composer never put there, and 
are now becoming dis-illusioned—if I may so say it. 
Of the Cantata I have elsewhere spoken. 

These concerts were given in the large “McCor- 
mick Hall” on the North Side (corner of Clark and 
Kinzie) which, however, is very different in acces- 
sability from what it was before the fire, as the 
northside cars now run a half mile south of the 
river, and the stages of all the lines run direct to 
the hall on such nights, The hall is nearly square, 
eighty or ninety feet in width, and has a balcony 
holding seven hundred people. The total capacity 
is about twenty-five hundred. It is a very pleas- 
ant hall, especially the balcony seats, although it 
is up two flights of stars, and has altogether inade- 
quate approaches and means of egress. The venti- 
lation is vile. Still this is ikely to be for two or 
three years our most commodious hall, and so we 
make the best of it. 

The festival of the Apollo Club has been managed 
by Messrs. Carpenter and Sheldon, who seem to 
command the confidence of the public to a gratify- 
ing and apparently well-deserved degree. 

Der Freyscnitz. 


New York, Fes. 16.—At the third popnlar mati- 
née given by Mr. Thomas on Saturday efteruoon, 
Feb. 7th, the following pieces were rendered : 


Overture. “‘Consecration of the house”..Beethoven, 

Recitative and Air from the “Creation’’...... Haydn. 
? Mr. M. W. Whitney. 

Fantasia on Slavenic Airs............+05 Vieuxtemps. 
Mr. B. Listemann. 

Andante, Finale. Symphony inC.......... Schubert. 

Vorspiel, ‘“Lohkengrin”...........ceceseeeenee Wagner. 

Song: “The two Grenadiers”............. Schumann, 


Mr. M. W. Whitney. 
Waltz: ‘“‘On the beautiful blue Danube’’..... Strauss. 








errr ++ .-.- Schumann, 
Amaryllis......... vatwadecnsy Louis XIII. 
Rhapsedie Hongroise, No. 2........ ..+++++ occeeLsdBZzt. 


The programme, it will be seen, was sufficiently 
varied, containing something to please every taste, 
and forming an entertainment midway between the 
light diversions of a summer-night’s concert and 
the severer requirements of a Symphony soirée, 
The audience at this matinée was large, ladies of 
course predominating, andI noted many musicians 
of note among the listeners. The gem of the per- 
formance was of course the Andante from Schubert’s 
great Symphony, with which Mr. Thomas’s auditors 
are now quite familiar. Mr, Listemann played the 
Fantasie on Slavonic airs with the masterly precis- 
ion and fine sentiment which has gained him an en- 
viable reputation as a soloist, The singing of Mr. 


Whitney was unusually good even for him and, in 
the second part, gained him an encore to which he 
responded with Beethoven’s “In questa tomba os- 
cura.” The accompaniment for this song, as well 
as that of the “Two Grenadiers,” is arranged for the 
orchestra by Mr, Thomas. 





The third concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
society was the best which the society has yet given 
and would place that organization in the front ranks 
if it did not already occupy that position. I can 
say, freely, that we have nothing on this side of the 
river to compare with these concerts except the 
Thomas Symphony Soirées, which, indeed, they 
closely resemble. The concert of Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb, 7th, the third of the season, opened 
with Schumann’s Symphony in C major, No. 2, 
which is now generally acknowledged to be the 
greatest of Schumann’s works, and which, in my 
mind, stands second to no symphonic composition 
extant, [!] It is hardly necessary to say that this 
grand and beautiful conception was perfectly inter- 
preted under the baton of Mr. Thomas. The other 
orchestral selections were as follows: a Quartet for 
Horns, by Weber, which was so remarkably well 
played as to render the encore which followed ex- 
cusable (as far as an encore in such a concert can 
be). The players were Messrs. Schmitz, Piiffer, 
Kiistermacher and Kohser, Then two selections 
from Wagner: the romantic Vorspicl from Lohen- 
grin and the wonderful “Ritt der Walkiiren.” After 
these came the Beethoven Septet, adapted, of 
course, to the full number of strings with the usual 
disposition of the second violins. Svendsen’s Sym- 
phonic introduction to the drama “Sigurd Slembe” 
ended the concert. The two vocal selections, sung 
by M. Maurel, were an aria frora Gluck’s Iphigenia 
in Aulis and “Ilai giunta la causa” from Le nozze di 
Figaro, They were given with the artistic finish 
and fine delivery which has already made the sing- 
er famous, 

I was prevented from attending the concert of 
the N. Y. Philharmonic society, which took place 
last Saturday evening (number four of the series)- 
The pieces played were Mr. Bristow’s “Arcadian 
Symphony,” which, though it comes under the head 
of “programme” music, is, nevertheless, a work of 
real merit: a “Faust Overture,” by Wagner, and 
Gade’s “Michael Angelo” overture. The chie” in- 
terest of the audience was centred in M. Wieniaw- 
ski, who made on this occasion his last appearance 
in America (unless we except a Sunday evening con 
cert in which he took part at the Grand Oper. 
house). Ilis selections, for the Philharmonic Con- 
cert were the Concerto in KE minor by Mendels- 
sohn, and Bach’s Andante and Fugue in G minor. 


MARCH 2.—The Strakosch Italian Opera Troupe, after 
an extensive and successful tour through the principal 
cities of the United States, has returned to New York, and 
the spring season of Opera, which began at the Academy 
on Monday evening, Feb. 23, promises to be well patron- 
ized. The opera selected for the opening night was 
Aida, a work which draws well owing to the strong local 
coloring of the drama and the admirable manner in which 
the leading roles are taken. There is, however, little in 
the music of Aida to catch the popular ear. Mlle. Torri- 
ani in the title réle is unexceptionable, both in her sing- 
ing and acting. Miss Cary as Amneris renders the mu- 
sic with fidelity and grace, although her acting might be 
improved, and the same may be said of Sig. Campanini in 
his impersonation of Radames. Maurel as Amonasro is 
admirable in every particular, while Signors Nanne‘t 
and Scolara as-King and Chief-priest are all that is re- 
quired, 

On Wednesday the Academy was well filled, but not 
crowded, and Aida was again represented, On Friday 
evening the house was literal!y crammed and nothing, 
save a certain sombre tone in the attire of the ladies in 
parquette and balcony, reminded the spectator that it is 
the Lenten season. This vast audience came to weleome 
Mme. Nilsson, whose appearance, announced for some 
days earlier, had been deferred by herillness. The opera 
selected for her appearance was Lucia, a work which, al- 
though tame enough without her, is invested with more 
than a passing interest by her wonderful impersonation 
of the unfortunate Lucy Ashton. Weall know/what this 
character is when represented by asinger of 0 tal- 
ents : there are some graceful melodies, a great deal of 
florid singing, with a hackneyed accompaniment, noend . 
of appoggiaturas, and any quantity of trilling on high - 
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notes. There is plenty of sentimental sighing in 
the first act, of tearing indignation in the second, of inco- 
herent raving in the third, and one gues away humming 
the fragment: “‘Spargi d’amaro pianto,”’ and wondering 
such pretty flowers of melody must needs grow in such a 
flat, unprofitable waste. But Mme. Nilsson, who has the 
hand of Midas, creates a réle here after her own fashion, 
and while, compared with her other impersonations, her 
Lucia is not préeminent, it is still a picture which will not 
readily fade from the mind of the beholder. There is the 
delight of hearing that great heaven-born vo:ce which 
seems to impart something of its own magnetic life to the 
music of Donizetti. Then there 18 the delight of watching 
the perfect artist in every gesture, every change of coun- 
tenance as the drama develops. In her rendering of the 
air: ‘‘Regnava nel silenzio,” which contains the germ of 
the coming tragedy, her acting is constrained, rather than 
demonstrative ; but there is a deepening horror in her 
face and voice which tells the whole story. Much of her 
power lies in this avoiding all 8 and i 
gestures, for she neyer allows her hearers to suspect that 
she has approached the limit of her emotional capacity. 
If Capou!l, who has su>g with her go often during the 
past three years, would but heed the example set con- 
stantly before him, his Edgardo would gain much in real 
strength and intensity, while, in the last scene, he would 
act like a man and not like a decapitated fowl. Candor 
compels me to state, however, that Capoul’s singing was 
good throughout the opera, and his rendering of the air : 
“Fra poco a me” created quite a furor of applause. Even 
more satisfactory was the Henrico of Maurel, than whom 
we have had few better baritones for many a year. The 
other parts were filled as follows; Raimondo, Sig. Scolara; 
Arturo, Sig. Boy; Alice, Mile. Cooney. This evening 
Mignon will be given, with Nilsson in the title ré‘e and 
Torriani as Filina, 

Theo. Thomas gave his fourth Symphony Concert at 
Steinway Hall on Saturday evening, when the following 
bill was presented : 

Introduction to the 3d Act of ““Medea”....Cherubini, 

Concerto for § gy 7 See Bach. 

Symphony, No, 2, inC, op. 61............. Schumann. 

Bacchanale: TannhRuncr, (Manuscript}.. . Wagner. 

Serenade, No. 8, in D minor, op. 69 Sotah: Waleiaes: 

Overture to “Leonora,"’ No. 3 Beethoven. 

The stately and classical introduction to Medea would, 
perhaps, not be suited for the opening of an ordinary 
concert, but Mr. Thomas knows that his audience will be 
seated and attentive at the first note of the first piece on 
the bill. It is doubtful if, at 8 o’clock, there wasa vacant 
seat in thehall, The string concerto, by Bach, consists 
ot three movements, 1. Allegro; 2. Adagio; 3. Allegro, 
No better illustration of the genius of the great master of 
musical form could be found. It is charming from be- 
ginning to end, and I need hardly say that it was admira- 
bly played, The adagio for violin was faithfully rendered 
by Mr. Listemann. 

Schumann's greatest work was nobly given, but, each 
time I hear it, it seems to me moreand more absolutely 
unplayable, as ifno human orchestra could quite sieze 
such unearthly beauty. Still, I do not remember hearing 
a better performance than this one. The horns in thein- 
troduction were faint and clear as the “horns of Elf-land,”’ 
while the passages for oboe and clarionet were played 
with consummate art. In so fine a performance it is dif- 
ficult to particularize, but I cannot help praising the per- 
formance of the two lovely trios in the Scherzo, and the 
passages for ’cello in the same part. 

The Serenade, by Volkmann, seems to be a work of pe- 
culiar excellence. Mr, Lubeck played the violoncello 
obligato. At the next Symphony Concert, which will 
take place on March 2ist, the programme will include 
“Eine Faust Symphonie” by Liszt, and Beethoveu's Sym- 
phony in C minor. 

A Thomas matinée is announced for Saturday next. 

The N. Y. Philharmonic Society have in rehearsal Mo- 
zart's “Jupiter” Symphony, and Raff’s “Lenore.” 

A. A. OG. 
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The Music of a Fortnight. 


The Concerts with which Boston has been favor- 
ed during ths past two weeks have been so bewil- 
deringly many, that anything like full and critical 
accoun em is out of our power and foreign to 
our m We must content ourselves with a few 
brief memoranda of the most important, and we will 
take them in the order of their dates. 
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Feb. 19. Thursday afternoon saw Mechanics’ 
Hall filled with warmly appreciative listeners to the 
first of Mr. B. J. Lana’s four Concerts. It opened 
with a fine performance of the beautiful Beethoven 
Sonata in C minor (op. 30) for piano and violin, very 
finely played by Miss Terese Liese and the con- 
cert-giver. The young lady still charms by the 
chaste delicacy of her rendering, while she has 
gained in finish and in breadth of tone; yet there 
is room for more of this in a composition of such 
depth and power. Next in importance, chief in 
novelty, though it has now been played here sever- 
al times, was the ‘Fantaisie in form of a Sonata,” op. 
5, by Saran, which closed the concert, and which 
Mr. Lang played with unflagging spirit and great 
brilliancy, especially the last two movements 
(Scherzo and Allegro), to the great delight of the 
whole company, albeit, we are forced to own, with 
some exaggeration of expression, and too much of 
ritardando inthe Romanza and the recitative-like 
passages, although the title “Fantaisie” may war- 
rant more or less of moody freedom in this regard. 
His middle piece, which we do not remember to 
have heard in any concert before, was the set of Jm- 
promptus, op. 5. by Schumann, on a theme by Clara 
Wieck, a daring, strange, original. far from repose- 
ful effort of the youth teeming with a future,—more 
interesting, we should say, than really edifying,— 
and put before the audience most effectively.—Mr. 
Netson Varvey added interest to the concert by his 
artistic and expressive singing of Beethoven's “Ad- 
elaida,” and a song by Mendelssohn, “The Garland.” 


Feb, 21. The hot and closely crowded hall (Wes- 
leyan), that Saturday evening, could not quite dead- 
en the impression of the interesting concert of Miss 
Sornie Werner,” from the Berlin Conservatoire and 
pupil of Abbé Liszt.” The young debutante is of 
modest and refined appearance, and of slender, deli- 
cate physique. In the rendering of a Prelude and 
Fugue of Bach (C sharp minor) and the Fantaisie 
Impromptu of Chopin, she won quick favor by her 
crisp and pearly touch, and by the cleanness, bril- 
liancy and finish of her execution; and in the Cho- 
pin piece which she gave for an encore she showed 
good musical feeling and expression. In the dash- 
ing, difficult Polonaise in E, by Liszt, she was quite 
at home, giving the rapid runs and trills and rip- 
pling jioriture in the upper notes with remarkable 
distinctness and evenness. But she lacks strength 
for the full power of such a work. She also played 
a Valse by Tausig, which we did not hear. It 
surely was a creditable introduction to a Boston au- 
dience, 

Singing, also, lent variety. Mme, Rupersporrr, 
to Mr, Lana’s accompaniment, gave with great 
spirit one of the finest of Handel’s Italian Opera 
arias (arranged by Franz): ‘Ah! non son io che 
parlo,” and some Engfish songs; and Mr. Oscoop 
sang “The Water Lily” by Franz and “Frihlings- 
glaube” by Schubert. 


On the samé evening came the third concert of 
the Menpetssonn Quintette Cuvs, with this pro- 
gramme: 


Quartet in A, No. 3, Op. 41.........000 . Schumann, 
“The impassioned riders.” Characteristic piece. 
Composed for Piano by Franz Schubert. 
Arranged for Quintette by Carl Hamm. 
First time). 
“Quintet Satz” in E flat, from an original sketch of 
Mozart’s in the library of the Mozarteum at Salz- 


DUT B.wcccccvccccccccccce scccccceccese seeseee Mozart, 
a. Prophet ane. b. Hunting Song. 
From “Forest fe 
Com for R. Schumann. 
Arran; for Quintet by Williaga Schultze. 
Quartet in A minor, No. 15, Op. 132....... Beethoven, 


We only reached the hall in time to hear the 
great “posthumous” Quartet of Beethoven, to which 
we always listen with profound interest, although 
it hardly went so smoothly this time as it did the 





last time that the.Club played it, when we spoke of 
the work at length (Nov. 1, 1878). 


Feb, 23, That Monday evening drew one of the 
best of Boston audiences to Horticultural Hall, to 
hear the first of Mme, Camitta Unso’s four ‘“Con- 
certs Classiques,” Programme: 


Trio in C minor. Op. 102, for Piano, Violin and 
’Cello Joachim Raff. 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 


Allegro con fuoco.—Scherzo.—Andante.—Presto. 

ENE 3 50h cca cosankecpcosuancsasvicoeecsee Schubert. 
r. Geo. Osgoo 
Sonata in F oui No. 9, for Sion and Piano. 
W. A. Mozart. 

Songs. } From“Egmont........ ....- eo -Rubinstein. 
Quartet. in D minor, panncetnected for Violins, 

Fis ORE CID soo oc 5 ce ccccescess coe «+... Schubert. 


It was a rare satisfaction to hear classical cham- 
ber music,—quartets, trios, &c.,—led by such an 
artist. We all know the great charm of her solo 
playing; it is a far finer, rarer pleasure to-hear her 
tones, which are purity itself, her finished execu- 
tion, beautiful, expressive phrasing, and her sure, 
quickening leadership in the soulful interpretation 
of masterworks with other instruments. And the 
beauty of it is that she does not make the part of 
the first violin too prominent; she is content to be 
one,—to be sure, the leading one,—in the conversa- 
tion between equals; and this is by far the worthier 
and, just in proportion as the hearer is more musi- 
cal, the more interesting manifestation of an artist, 
Virtuosity, which puts the individual before the 
music, is a poor thing in comparison to it. Nor 
can a solo be of much account, unless it be some- 
thing like a Concerto with an orchestra. We there- 
fore do sincerely trust that Mme. Urso will not allow 
herself to swerve from her high purpose in these 
concerts, nor spoil the unity and beauty of the plan 
to please any who may throw out childish hints of 
“how nice it would be if she would play a solo !” 

We think we never heard her violin to more ad- 
vantage than in the rendering of that Schubert 
Quartet. The variations of the solemn melody of 
the Andante were almost perfection on her part; 
and her associates, Messrs. Scuuttze, Ryan and 
Hennia, of the Quintette Club, seemed to have 
caught her spirit, as if the whole thing had been 
studied with unusual care. 

Mr. Perazo was in admirable play that evening, 
and so was the ’cellist, Mr. Hennia, so that the Raff 
Trio could not suffer for the want of brilliant exe- 
cution. The composition is of that elaborate strain- 
ing-for-new-effect kind, which one expects from Raff 
and nearly all the new composers ; not without pas- 
sages of power and beauty, in the Andante particu- 
larly ; while the Scherzo is one of those breathless, 
hurry-scurry, rattling movements, of which we have 
so many now-a-days, and which all leave about the 
same impression. The Trio proved exciting to the 
most and was applauded vigorously. It made a 
stir; but how refreshing and delightful after it was 
that bright, genial, happy first movement of the So- 
nata Duo by Mozart,.played to a charm by Mme 
Urso and Perabo! The Andante, too, and Rondo 
(in Minuet form), though somewhat more tame and, 
if not actually familiar, sounding so, are beautiful 
and gave great pleasure. Mr. Ossoop sang the 
“Er! King” effectively, only a little more melodra- 
matically than usual. The two songs by Rubinstein 
were in a quieter vein and beautifully sung. The 
young accompanist, M. Saurer (brother of the vio- 
linist) comes in for a fair share of praise. 


Feb, 24. Mur. Creisting Nuizsson’s Farewell 
Concert, under the management of Mr. Peck, of 
course crowded the great Music Hall. The post- 
ponement of a week, on account of the great singer’s 
illness, only added new zest to the opportunity. 
The fair Swede, as if in exuberant spirits at finding 
herself all herself again, never looked or sang more 
charmingly. With a fair orchestral accompaniment 
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she gave a most pathetic and impressive rendering 
of the Beethoven Scena: “Ah. perfido,” and was 
most happy in Mozart’s Cherubino melody: “Voi 
che sapete.” The Duet from Rigoletto, with Maurel, 
was well sung, if it were worth the singing. For 
encores she gave a simple Russian air, “Old Folks 
at Home,” and amore trashy minstrel ballad : “Give 
me a penny,” with that imaginatively realizing, if 
not real, pathos, and that inimitable charm of 
her's, which while it makes the many crazy with 
delight, wins over the few too for the time being. 
She seemed to have the heartiest, at times childlike 
delight in giving pleasure to her audience, so that 
the farewell was felt on both sides.—Mme. Mape- 
LINE ScuHILLer gave a brilliant rendering of Weber's 
Concerlstiick and of a piece by Liszt. MM. Carovut 
and Mavegt appeared to excellent advantage in the 
concert room, both being in good voice, and so re- 
fined and artist-like in style and manner! They 
sang the duet from 7’he Barber: “Al! idea di quel 
metallo” admirably. The pretty Overtures to the 
two parts (‘La Gazza Ladra,” and Nicolai’s to the 
“Merry Wives”) were quite enjoyable. 


Feb, 25; Another “Evening of English Glees” in 
the Music Hall—crowded, too, in spite of the gieat 
storm—by the six now well known singers from 
New York. To say all we could in praise of it 
would cost far more space than we have at com- 
mand. Besides the special gems among the Glees 
which'they have made familiar, there were some 
novelties of interest; most note-worthy among 
which was Goldbeck’s exceedingly graphic and im 
pressive part-song: “The Sands of Dee” (Charles 
Kingsley), and another, in a more gentle, dreamy, 
half Platonie lover’s vein: ‘How fair my lady is!" 
—quite an elaborate, extended composition by the 
accomplished accompanist of the party, M. Fiorio; 
it is musical in form and treatment, and leaves a 
most agreeable impression. The Duet: “Awake 
ye Dead,” by old English Purcell, full of roulades 
and of reiterations, sung by the two basses, Mr. 
Beckett and Mr. Aixey_ has a certain rude strength 
and grandeur, and made a marked sensation. A 
quaint Madrigal by one of the earliest old Italian 
maidrizalists, Fesca, was sung to English words: 
‘Iyownin a flowery vale.” Stevens's glee: “Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind” was remarkably effective. 
Miss Bese sarg charmingly the song: “As when the 
dove” from Handel’s Acis and Galatea, and Miss 
Fixcu won all hearts by her true, sweet rendering 
of Mendelssohu’s “I hear asmall bird calling.” 

Two more of these “Evenings” are announced for 
April, 


Feb, 26. Four numbers formed the programme 
and (what with the interruption caused by a false 
alarm of fire) filled out the two hours of the Ninta 
Sympnony Concert, Thursday afternoon. 

Overture, “In the Highlands,”......... ...-..-- Gade. 

Pastoral Symphony (No. 6).........-2.++- Beethoven, 

**Violin Concerto, in D {Kachel, 218. Comp. 175), 


Allegro.—Andante Cantabile.—Rondo: Andanti- 
no grazioso. [Cadenzas by Ferd. David. 
Mme. Camilla Urso. 
Overture, “The Fair Melusina’’......... Mendelssohn. 


The day was fine, the audience somewhat larger 
than usual, the orchestra full and, with the excep- 
tion of one or two passages in the rustic Scherzo 
and the finale of the Pastoral Symphony, well up 
to their work. The first movement, in which you 
feel the very breath and pulse of Summer; and the 
second, the meditative ramble by the “Brook-side,” 
were finely played. Gade’s picturesque “Im Hoch- 
land” Overture, full of the loneliness and solemn 


grandeur of the mountains, alternating with a bright 
march-like festive strain, has been heard here a few 
times before, though several years ago, and had al- 
most the freshness of novelty. It was presented 
very satisfactorily. 





The alarc: of fire occurred in the middle of the 
Mozart Concerto; but Mme. Urso, with far more 
presence of mind than many of her audience, stood 
unmoved in her place until people had returned to 
their seats, and then the movement was resumed 
from the beginnig and the Concerto finished in good 
style, in spite of the nervous perturbation which 
could not wholly subside in a moment. It was un- 
fortunate for that end, that the piece was one of 
such an unexciting, uniformly tranquil character. 
Something more brilliant and strong would have 
restored things to the normal state more promptly. 
But Mme. Urso’s exquisite performance reconciled 
even those who are apt to complain of such a work 
of Mozart as comparatively monotonous and tame, 
or even “dull,” to a serene and amiable acceptance 
of its long-drawn sweetness. But to most hearers it 
seemed to be as far as possible from dull; for it was 
Mozart, and, for them, to live for half an hour in 
that man’s atmosphere, the element in which he 
lived and moved and had his being, is enough. The 
Allegro was followed with the closest attention, 
played as it was with such purity of intonation, 
such spirit-like sweetness and fineness, as well as 
searching intensity of tone, such consummate beau- 
ty of phrasing and such ease of finished execution, 
even through all the difficulties of the elaborate 
Cadenza put to it by David, who is said to have de- 
lighted in such opportunities ; hence three of them 
in this case,—one for every movement,—which is 
more than the usual share; and indeed there does 
seem to be little need of a Cadenzain an Andante Can- 
tabile! In this the violin sang feelingly and sweetly, 
and most of the audience, in spite of the recent flut- 
ter, surrendered themselves most willingly to its 
persuasion, The third movement with its contrast 
of a serious and a quaint playful theme perhaps pro- 
duced the best impression of the whole. Surely 
that day Camrtta Urso more than made good the 
rank she has long held among the truest artists of 
the violin who have been heard among us.—The 
“Melusina” Overture was most refreshing, and the 
musicians seemed to be inspired by such an oppor- 
tunity. 


Feh, 28.—Mendelssohn Quintette Club.—The fourth 
and last (we are sorry to say) of the Saturday eve- 
ning concerts offered works entirely new to us, by 
modern composers, for its leading features. There 
were none of the old classical quartets, &c. The 
entertainment opened with a string Quartet in B 
flat, op. 8, by Goldmerk, author of that dreamy 
sensuous oriental Overture to “Sakuntala” which 
we have heard here. Something of the same half 
sensuous, half mystical quality is about all the im- 
pression we retain from the first hearing of this 
quartet, which consists of four elaborate move- 
ments.—The Quintet for piano and strings by C. 
P. Griidener, (op. 7,inG minor) has more vigor, 
freshness, clearness, and interested us, for once at 
least, more than most-of the new compositions, 
But we desire more acquaintance with both works 
if we must have an opinion of their value. The 
piano part was well performed by Mr. G. W. Sum- 
ner, who also took part with Mr. Ryan in the ren- 
dering of Schumann’s beautiful Romances for Piano 
and Clarinet (or sometimes Oboe), op. 94. Mr. 
Heind! played a pretty “Idylle” for Flute, called 
“Das Waldvéglein ;” and the Entr’acte and Scherzo 
from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music was 
played as arranged for Quintet by Mr. Hamm. 
The audience was large, as if aware that “blessings 
brighten as they take their flight,” and the whole 
eoncert seemed to give great pleasure, 


March 2. Mme. Urso’s second concert, for which 
the audience was very large, had for its great fea- 
tures the glorious old No, 1 of Beethoven’s “Rasou- 





moffsky Quartets,” in F, and the great Schumann 
Quintet with a piano (Mr. Lang). A Sonata Duo 
by Dussek, giving scope for very brilliant execu- 
tion, and some charming singing by Miss Doria, 
filled out a most attractive programme, to which 
we hope to do fuller justice in our next. 


Next in Order. 

Too late for notice this week are Mr. Lang’s sec- 
ond concert (Thursday) and Mme. Schiller’s first 
(Friday).—Mr. Boscovitz’s second Recital jis post- 
poned until the 20th, he being ill—English Opera 
(the Kellog troupe) begins at the Boston Theatre 
on Monday. 


The tenth and last Symphony Concert of the Har 
vard Musical Association will oveur on Thursday, 
March 19—three weeks from the last. The pro. 
gramme is as follows : 


Overture to “Meden........ sce. seeeceeeee Cherubini, 
Concert Aria: ““Misero! Osogno, 0 son desto ?” 
(eecond time]... ...0.cccccdecccccsccccccccccs Mozart. 
NELSON VARLEY. 
**Violin Solo, with orchestra : Andante et Scherzo, 
Op. 16 Ferd. David. 





eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee) 


Miss TERESE LIEBE, 


* Grand Organ Prelude and Fugue, in A minor. 


Bach 
Joun K. PAINE. 
eas, SN NN ova cscnss dccurecesteas Schumann, 
a. The Hidalgo. 
b. Serenade. 
c. “Ich wand’re nicht.” 
Symphony, No. 1, in C minor.......-....ss0e0- Gade, 





The four Weekly Recitals of Mr. Osgood and Mr. 
Leonhard begin next Wednesday (11th) at 3 1-2 
P. M., at Mechanics’ Hall. Mr. Leonhard will play 
Beethoven's Sonata, op. 81, (“Les Adieux,” dc.), 
Schumann’s “Kreisleriana,” Scherzo, op, 20 and 
smaller things of Chopin. Mr. Osgood offers an 
Aria (a la Fuga) from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, 
besides two rich bouquets of songs by Schumann 
and by Franz. 





The Church Music Association of New 
York. Schumann’s Mass and Gade’s “Erl 


King. 

[From the Sun, Feb. 12.] 

On Tuesday evening the Church Music Associa- | 
tion gave its second concert of this season, present- 
ing Schumann’s Mass in C Minor and Gade’s canta- 
ta, “The Erl King’s Daughter.” 

The former composition is one of the highest and 
gravest vocal works of its c'ass ever given in this 
city. Nothing more worthy has thus far been done 
by this association, and nothing that reflects upon 
them greater credit for the spirit in which it has 
been accomplished. For not only is the music it- 
self noble and as severely beautiful as “Palestrina,” 
but it is full of manifold difficulties of execution, 
Moreover, it is music in the performance of which 
no society could look to find a very cordial response 
from the public, for several reasons, Among them 
the prominent ones are that it was not written with 
a view to satisfy the popular ear so much as the re- 
ligious heart. It isthe music of the church and 
not of the concert room—ornament has been avvid- 
ed, notsought for, The sopranos and altos in many 


i lie so low as to de: rive the music of a! bril- 
iancy. There are, strictly spe:king, uo dramatic 
points. The “Kyrie” is an expression of the deep- 
est devotion ; the “Gloria” rises to heights of great 
sublimity ; the “Credo” is a severe announcement of 
faith, bare, unswerving, stern, and uncompromising, 
and a faith that is not to be turned aside and that 
seeks no sensuousness or sentimentality to give it 
life. The music, as we have said, is of unusual dif. 
ficulty. Intervals of the ninth and tenth and pas- 
sages instrumental in their character are not un- 
common, 

It is for these reasons that we believe that a cho- 
rus of amateurs deserve cordial praise for the enthv. 
siasm for art that has kept them faithful to their 
rehearsals until they have mastered the work. This 
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they have done under the unremitting and we be- 
lieve unremunerated labors of their conductor Mr, 
Horsley. We do not say that the work was per- 
fectly done. There are those who have remarked 
in its performance an absence of coler and expres- 
sion, But clearly Schumann did not purpose to 
give great warmth and color to this music. No 
man could write more passionately than he when 
the occasion called for it—witness his Frauenliebe 
und Leben, But to this religious work he evidently 
sought to give a calmer and more even spirit. 

The second part of the concert consisted of Gade’s 
version of the “Erl King’s Daughter,” founded on 
legends of his own Denmark. The music was re- 
plete with delicate beauty and graceful fancy—not 
seeming especially powerful coming after the work 
of so great a master as Schumann, but certainly 
more fully satisfying the popular requirements of a 
concert, The solos were admirably sung by Mrs. 
Gulager, Miss Henne, and Herr Remmertz 


(From the Daily Graphic, Feb. 12.] 


Proof, if any were needed, of the increased and 
tale ees pay of this Society was unmistaka- 
ly afforded by the immense throng which permea- 
ted every nook and cranny of Steinway Hall on 
Tuesday evening. , Twenty minutes before the con- 
cert commenced every seat on the floor was occu- 
pied, and all the best places in both galleries were 
taken up, and by the time the “Gloria of the mass 
was reached the whole back of the hall was filled 
with a dense throng of ladies and gentlemen obliged 
perforce to stand throughout the whole of the en- 
tertainment. We are pleased to dwell on these 
facts, as there has been a certain captious spirit on 
the part of certain false and unprincipled critics to 
underrate the good the Society is doing and is ca- 
= of further achieving in the art world of New 
ork, 

We look on the concert of the 10th of February 
as one of the most progressive and most instructive 
ever given heretofore by this now flourishing Asso- 
ciation. The first part consisted of Carl Maria von 
Weber’s “Jubel” overture and Robert Schumann’s 
mass in C minor, Op. 147 (No, 10 ef his posthumous 
works), and the second part embraced Niels W. 
Gade’s cantata, “The Erl-King’s Daughter,” that 
composition aswell as the mass being perform- 
ed intact for the first time in this city. . . . 

Schumann's Mass in C minor is one of the truest, 
most devotional examples of what pure ecclesiasti- 
cal music should be, heard here for years. With 
all due deference to the many charming melodies 
they contain, and the glorious counterpoint and 
fugued choral writin,s with which they abound, we 
confess to never hearing the church music of Mo- 
zart or Haydn (always excepting the “Requiem” of 
the former) without a soupcon of the opera-house or 
concert-room, Weare constantly reminded of ‘Don 
Giovanni,” “Figaro,” “Die Zauberflite,” or of some 
portion of the many lovely symphonies of the later 
master, And we have always quoted Cherubini’s 
works as being far more severe, ecclesiastical, and 
contrapuntal than those of either of the two German 
composers, Schumann has produced, indeed, to 
quote Mr, Horsley’s remarks in the programme, 
“one of the most original and interesting of his vo- 
cal works. Instyle it is totally unlike any existing 
composition on the same subject. In the strictest 
sense of the word, it is highly ecclesiastical ; indeed, 
it might almost be called Gregorian music of the 
nineteenth century, were such an anomaly possible. 
But the severity of the conception is tempered by 
so much beauty of construction, individuality of 
thought, and mastery of the most intricate forms of 
musical science, that the work cannot fail to be in- 
teresting to and appreciated by its hearers,” It 
consists of five numbers—the Kyrie ; the Gloria; 
the Credo; a short offertorium; the Sanctus; the 
Benedictus, including “O salutaris hostia,” all com- 
bined; and the Agnus Dei. The Kyrie in the lead- 
ing key of C minor opens most mournfully and very 
adagio in empo, leading into a brilliant Gloria ad/e- 
gro ma non troppo in C major, and in common time. 
The “Gratias agimus” 1s opened by a short soprano 
solo, leading into a chorus on the repeat of the 
words; the ‘Qui tullis” and the “Miserere” are all 
embraced in this number, without any break, except 
a slackening of the éempo and a change into the key 
of F major, It concludes with a vigorous piu mofo 
on the “Quoniam tu solus sanctus,” returning to a 
reprise of the “Gloria in excelsis” in the C major 
key again, The “Credo” opens with a stately macs- 
toso in three-two time in E flat major, doubling the 
tempo in four-four time on the words ‘et resurrexit,” 
returning to the original beat in three-two time and 
the key of B flat major at the words of belief in the 





Holy Spirit, and ending with a piu allegro in the 
original key on “in vitam venturi sceculi, Amen !” 
The offertorium consists of a lovely prayer to the 
Virgin Mary, “Tota pulchra es,” for the soprano 
voice in the key of A flat major—the “Sanctus” be- 
ing continued /argo in the same key, and four-two 
time, ‘‘Pleni sunt celi” being taken in common-time 
allegro, the key E fiat major, and leading into a 
“Hosanna” in the same key; the ‘“Benedictus” is 
allotted to atenor solo with chorus, andantino, in the 
key of B flat major ; and the “O salutaris hostia” is 
delivered by a bass voice sole in E flat major, with 
chorus returning to the “Sanctus” tempo primo, and 
in the original key; the whole being rounded off 
by a most superb piece of contrapuntal chorus wri- 
ting on the final “Amen!” In the last number the 
“Agnus Dei,” which opens most severely in six-four 
tempo and the original C minor key, we have a most 
exquisite melodic inspirstion at the words ‘dona 
nobis pacem” in C major, which brings this most 
original, most worthy, most sublime specimen of 
true church music to a fitting conclusion. The ex- 
ecution, all save the soprano solo allotted to a Miss 
Cash, was very creditable to the Society. It bris- 
tles with difficulties, is throughout in a very sub- 
dued monochrome of color—the soprano part of the 
chorus being excessively fatiguing from its lowness 
of register, only rising in one place to A flat above 
the line. And now that the Church Music Associa- 
tion has mastered the technical difficulties of the 
composition, we adjure Mr, Horsley to perfect them 
in strength, in ease and poetry of rendering, by a 
repetition of so interesting a work next season. 

We have but little space to animadvert on the in- 
teresting “Erl-King’s jsaughter,” which closed the 
concert. It is a work by the renowned Danish com- 
poser, reminiscent certainly of Mendelssohn, but 
also as thoroughly tinctured with Gade. The plot 
of this cantata is very simple, and is, in fact, the old 
legend of the Erl-King somewhat altered. In 
Goethe’s celebrated ballad the victim is a child, en- 
ticed by the wiles of the demon. The Danish saga 
makes a spot of ground called the “Erl-King’s 
Mound”—which at times is frequented by the Erl- 
King’s daughter and her attendant maidens—the 
scene of Sir Oluf’s troubles. Riding forth from his 
castle on his wedding eve to search for one more 
guest at the feast, he unwarily lays himself down to 
rest on the enchanted place. The daughter of the 
Erl-King, with her satellites, use all their powers to 
induce him to join their revels, Oluf had, previous 
to setting forth, been warned by his mother of the 
dangers he would encounter if he rested on the Erl- 
King’s Mound, but in vain. All the charms at the 
disposal of the Erl-King’s daughter are offered Sir 
Oluf by the siren. True to his first love and affi- 
anced bride, he refuses to dance with her; she prof- 
fers many gifts, but all are unheeded. Then re- 
venge enters into the maiden’s soul, and in rage end 
scorn she declares, “Then, if thou wilt not dance 
with me, pain and grief shall follow thee.” This, 
and the sentence, “Sir Oluf, to-morrow thou art 
dead,” concludes the second part. Sir Oluf then 
awakes and rides home with the chill of death at his 
heart. His mother is anxiously waiting his return, 
and his companions are revelling in the thoughts of 
the marriage festivities. A horseman is seen rid- 
ing furiously towards the castle. It is Sir Oluf. At 
his approach the guests anxiously inquire the cause 
of his death-like appearance, He confesses that “he 
dwelt in the Erl-King’s realm last night.” The end 
soon comes, The chorus, with the disconsolate 
mother, exclaim, “He sinks—turns pale—Sir Oluf is 
dead !" concludes the cantata. As the work com- 
mences with a choral prologue, descriptive of the 
legend, so it ends with a corresponding epilogue, aa 
a warning to youths who ride by night through the 
wood, lest, by reposing on the Erl-King’s Mound, 
they encounter the sad fate of Sir Oluf. 

The choruses are full of grace and poetry, espec- 
ially the prologue and epilogue, the chorus of the 
Erl Maidens, with its weird accompaniment of vio- 
lins muted, and a triangle marking each bar; as 
also the “Hymn to the Rising Sun,” with which the 
third part of the cantata opens. The solos were 
superbly sung by Miss Antonia Henue and Mr, 
Remmertz, The lady shows a most notable im- 
provement in delivery aud style, and her voice is 
most lovely and sympathetic. 

In justice to the enterprise of Mr, Charles Edward 
Horsley in bringing these two works before the So- 
ciety, we must add that a complimentary concert 
given by the commiitee and associate members to 
their conductor will take place in April next, when 
“Comus,” a cantata for solo voices, chorus and or- 
chestra, and other of Mr. Horsley’s compositions 
will be produced for the first time in America, 
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Vocal, with Piano A i t. 
The Child’s Vision. 8. C toe. Molloy. 35 





“ T hear not, yor Isee not, 


O, sleep thou softly on.” 
Another touching song of a little child, 
Promise me Dearest, you'll not drink again. 
Temperance Song & Cho. 3. G tof. Wheeler. 80 
“Can’t you be happy to-night love, with me ?”’ 
These words have a pathetic, homely beauty, 
and with the music make an unusually good song. 


Curfew Bells, 3. F tof. Finch, 30 
Cover the embers, and put out the light, 
Toilcomes with the morrow, and rest with 
the night.”’ 
Longfellow, of course. The music is excellent 
and not too classical for popular favor. 
Christie. 30 


Autumn Leaves are falling. 3. C to e. 
“ True love, darling, ne’er deceives 
Amid life’s autumn leaves.”’ 
A most spring-like, cheerful, friendly autumn 
love song. 


It wasa Dream. 4, E minor and major to f. 
Cowen, 30 
“I saw the wand’ring streamlet flow, 
wn to the cold grey sea.”’ 
Varied accompaniment, and very expressive 
song. 
Market Day. 3. Gtof. Vivien, 30 
* And lilies white all do invite, 
Carnations tod, rich in their hue.” 


A beauty ! 5 
Ave Maria. (See Instrumental). Gottschalk. "15 


Instrumental, 


Posthumous works of L. M. Gottschalk. 
It is well known that Gottschalk played many 
things that are lost, for they were never written. 
A number of others, written but not published at 
the time of his sudden death, we now first give to 
the public. Thisis the svle edition, exact and 
complete. It may be said, in general, that these 
pieces do not suffer at all in comparison with pre- 
vious efforts. They were composed in the t 
period of his artistic life. 
No. 10. Marguerite. Grand Valse Brillante. 
4. F. 75 
Of exquisite delicacy and sweetness. Is bril- 
—_ to be sure, but with the brilliancy of golden 
Ss. 
No. 11. Rayons d'Azur. (Shades of Evening.) 
Polka de Salon. 5. F sharp. 
Azure Rays, indeed! A fine-grained Polka, fit 
for a Queen’s hearing. 


Ave Maria. 5. Ctof. 

A VOCAL piece, but described here, because the 
interest lies largely in the accompaniment, which 
is for the organ, furnished with manual and pedal 
notes, and is finely elaborated. Nicely accompa- 
nied and sung, it should be one of the best of its 


kind. 
Love’s Messenger. March. 3, G. Siebert. 
Very sweet music, and may be very properly 
played at weddings, for which we have little va- 


riety. Fine picture title. 
F 


Spring, Gentle Spring. 3. F. Warren. 40 
A sort of transcription, in which the favoriie 
melody is agreeably varied. 
La Petite Coquette.’ Valses Francaise. 3. 
Zikoff. 75 
Exceedingly neat, piquant, Frenchy music,with 
an extra good introduction, four waltzes and 


a finale. 
Egmont Overture. 4 Hands, 4. Beethoven. 1.00 
Like most majestic music has more of its prop- 


er eect with 4 ds than 2 hands. 


Books. 


Guipe IN Tae ArT or Sinerno. 
By George L. Osgood. $4.00 
Based on Reliable Traditions of the Italian 


School of Vocalization. 

Mr. Osgood, well educated at Harvard College, 
acquainted by study and personal observa- 
tion (or hearing) with the best methods of Eu- 
rope, and himself able to give examples of the 
best modes of singing, is peculiarly titted for a 
work which he has here brought to a successful 
termination. One can hard y turn over the pages 
of this fine method, without feeling that it is a 
great success. Principles are well explained, ex- 
ercises sufficient. advice to singers very sensible, 
picture illustrations numerou-, and very useful 
and the “tout ensemble” very attractive. 


90 


75 


50 


Music By MAIL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense be- 
ing two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof 
about one cent for an ordinary piece of music. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
tepense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. : 




















